Heirs of the Symbolists
read like translations from the French.
Again, when cleared of its melodramatic entanglements,
the later work of Conrad Aiken, especially his touching, if
somewhat repetitious Preludes (leading, one wonders, to what
overwhelming question), represents an exploration of the
psyche which owes as much to Eliot and Laforgue as to the
Viennese doctors. Aiken once wrote in a private letter to the
author that his long poem, The House of Dust, is *a complex,
of which mortality is one motif, crowd-awareness another,
the inter-relation of the crowd and the individual a third', and
a fourth the expression of the poet's identity *in terms of a
huge panorama of scenes, actions and opinions', adding:
\ . . in the latter regard it resembles The, Waste Land9. One
must substitute feelings and apprehensions for opinions,
which do not enter into Eliot's poem as such; but the
prevalence of what one might call the psychological pano-
rama in modern verse is definitely due to Eliot, and is an
offshoot of the interest that the contemporary poet shares
with the early symbolists in the more obscure movements of
the mind.
The richly evocative pastorals and savage satires of Edith
Sirwell depend for their effect upon a train of associations,
often of so private a nature as to seem bizarre at first reading,
and marked by an extreme sensitiveness to synsesthetic modes
of awareness. Miss Sitwell delights to praise the English poets
of the Augustan age, but her own work has neither the objec-
tivity, the lucidity, nor the neatness of neo-classical verse. On
the contrary, it is personal, involute, trailing clouds of story,
and of allusion all compact. It is also highly civilized: only one
familiar with the history of cpstume as well as with less re-
condite matters can fully enjoy her Elegy on Dead Fashion.
Her greatest gift is her understanding of verbal texture.
One must go back to the poet who discovered how to build
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